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ABSTRACT 

The data for this report was taken from thej^fci$55)^nt 
i)iequest for Permission to Take .a Course Elsewhere Formo^*'TrirIch must 
include the reason for taking the coarse at another institution, 
iowson State Coll^ge^ Baltimore Community College^ and th^ 
Catonsville Community College were the main choices of institutfions 
which attracted the istudents to their summer sessions. They tended to 
attract mostly freshmen and sophomore stude|its. The most frequently 
cited reasons for taking courses elsewhere was ••Close to home" and 
••It is not being offered at OMBC this summer,*' Al^tl^ough the cost o£ 
taking a summer course was cited frequently, most of^ the freshmen and 
sophomores attended cheaper credit-hour institutions that were close 
to home and offered courses after working hours>. Ther^ was an overall 
(tendency to take courses in one*s own major field, except for the 
Vlarge numbers of Mathematics and Humanities majors taking Psychology 
and Education courses, respectively. The freshmen and sophomores 
tended to remain in their majors while the juniors. and seniors tended 
to roam from their majors. (Author) 
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STUDY -DESIGM 

*Eh& data jwas- extracted from the letter of perrois- \ 
sion file for summer 1973. The 424 course-.cases repre- 
sent 197 students who tobk one or more courses .or cited 
one or more reasons for taking courses at aixother insti- 
*tution. mere the data was illegible or missing the 
case^was ekcluded from that t^ble only.. 

DISCUgSlON Ol'-THE DATA ' / 

1. Declared Major or Career Goal 

90% of the declared ma jor^ .attended a public i,nst'i- 
tiition. Of the majors attending, community colleges, 
128% v/ere in "Nursing, 13% were in Health pre-ptof essions , 
6%' in Psychology,. 4% in Sociology, and 30% had declared" 
no major. Although 42% attended community colleges and/ 
41% attended state colleges, thextop 5 majors changed 
at the state college level (15% Nursing, 15% Psyoholdgy, 
. 16% Hfeal^h pre-professional,. 9% Math; and 9% Sociology). 
At the university level the pattern of majors shifts 
again (17% Psychology, 17% Sociology, 9% History, and 
7% American Studies) . It is significant that the declared 
major prevalent" at all types of institutions include 
Psychology and Sociology . , \ 

At Ifast 9 institutions had 10 or more •"of our stu- 
dents enrolled in their courses and this accounted for 
83% of the coiirses taken. In addition, 10% were in out- 
of-state or foreign schools. • The remaining 7%; attended 
11 schools which had fewer than 10 students in each 
school. Of the 9 schools Towson (31%) . had 17% v;ho- were 
Nursing majors", 12% Psychology, and 10% in Mathematics. 
Baltimore Community College (with 24%) -had 30% in Nur- 
sing and 10% in Mathematics.'. Catonaville Community 
College (with 8%y had 19% in Dental Technology and 13 « 
in History. At Essex Community College 24% of those 
who attended" were Nursing majors ^and 19% were Physical 
Therapy majors. At Salisbury 9ta\e College 43% were 
D'-ntal Tech. majors and anoths^ 56^ was equally divided . 
among Pharmacy and History majors . . Note that the .iftapors 
comprisin g the largest segment of Students were not 4^ 
year UM3C- majors with the exception ot Hathemc^tics and 
Psychology. • • . • ^ 



of tfc^ose who^ took courses el'sev/bftjre , ^mo also took , 
courses at UMBC during the suiimer term. 23% of the Araeri- 
can Studies majors, .20 o of the Economics majors, and 21^ 
of the, f&,?tory ^p.ajors. Very few of tho Health profds- 
sidiiai^:iAd'jors v;ere fet the junior or senior level. In the 
Social Sciences, 97% of the Sociology majors v/ere juniors 
or seniors, 79^o in Psychology, and 50% in Political Science, 
and 79 5 in History. Amon^g Science Division majors 50% of 
the &iology majors v;ere at the junior or senior level. 
Among Matheraafiigs ^ina jors, 76% of ' the students v/ere at the 
junior or senior level , and in Physics 67%. Among Humanx- 
ties Division majors; 100% of American Studies, English 
and German majors v;ere at the junior or is'enior level. 
Of those students v/ith less than 30 hours rema^ining *to be 
Ciarned for the B.A., 57% of the^English ^ajors were in 
this group and 74% .of the History majors. 

Among the majors who had more than 15 students en^ 
rolled elsex^here (9 majors) their greatest course selec- 
^tion was as follows: ■ 



Majors: 



Biology 

Chemistry 

Math 

Physics 

Nursing 

Health Prof, 

His.tory 

psychology 

Sociology 



Dept; Chemistry • 25% 

English 57% 

Math 56% 

Math 83% 

Chemistry 37% 

Chemi s try 4 

, . Physical 'Ed. 37%^ 

Psychology 36% 

Sociology 38% 



The 6 most frequently cited reasons (90%) for taking 
courses elsewhere v;ere as follows: 



25% 
24% 
12% 
11% 
10% 
8% 



Taken at a school close to home 
The course was not offered at UMBC 
The dourse is cheaper elsev;here^ 
Tak^' elsewhere in evening sessions 
To Ixghten my future load at UMBC 
T-o- complete a UMBC .requirement 



Note that only 2% of the students^^%ent elsewhere as a 
result of oiir cancellation of a scheduled summer term 
course. , " : _ . 




A tentative hypothesis for the preceding 3 variables 
v;ould indicate thcit v/e do not offer enough junior or 
senior level courses for our majors. However, a look^ 
at our 9. largest major groups indicates the following:^ 



Biology 


Not offered at 


UMBC 


38% 


^Chemistry 


Clos^ to home 




57% 


'Math 


Not offered a 


UMBC 


32% 


Physics 


P II M 


•I 


83% 


Nursing 


Close to home 




24% 


Health - 


Not offered at 


UMBC 


30% 


History 


Close to home 




42% 


Psycholo^^y 


Not offered at 


umc 


23% 


Sociology 


II II II 
* 


II 


l38% 



' Only in the health professions did the relative cost of 
V the course pl^Y a major role in the students selection 
/ of the place where he would take the course. The obvious 
predominance of "not offered at UMBC supmer session'* 
indicates an inability^to •i)f f er the student desired 
courses with thfe available summer faculty , ~ ' 

2. Level of* School 

If the students are t^aking essential courses which 
v/e do not offer in the UMBC summer session; in v;hich 
departments and at what level are they taking them 
-elsewhere; 42% of these covarses vmre taken at the com- 
munity college level and on those/aepartments which had 
more than 10 students the rat^e--^ere as follows: 



English * Community College 56% 

Math State^ College 61% 

Physics " ^. * 67% 

Biology " " 47% 

Chemrstry Community College 60% 

' Psychology ' " " 59% 

Sociology " " 53% 

When you exa,inine the level at v/hiph they v/ere taken . 
by the Division in v/hich^ they v/ere taM|an a much clearer 
pattern appears-: 

Science' * V Community College 54% 

Humanities ' State College 53% ^ 

Social Scietice " " 48% . 

Math/Physids " " • 61% 
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In the examination of the reasons folT taking / the 
course by the level at v/hich the course was. taken, it 



is clear that the . predominate 
at the^omi;iunity college we 



reasons for taking cour; 



cheaper 86^, close 
ours 37% 



home 515, and taken after v 

Baltimore citv has an abundance of higher education 
institutions: public and privkte. Over 95S of our cur- 
rent student population come from the Baltimore, area . 
The latest annual report by the Maryland~<:QunciX for. . 
Higher Education indicates that the number of^p^t-time 
students is increasing at a faster rate 'than fufLl-time 
students. Almost 60% of our current student bofJy receives 
some form of flnaacial jissistance during the regular 
session. Th^ majority oT-~eajr students must work durihg • 
all the -special sessions to e^isn tuition expenses. There- 
fore, the course cost, the time day that it's offered 
and the actual course needs, ot the ^udents dictate their 
participation in the special session. 



/ 



3. 



iiool mtended Elsewhere 



/ 



.ons/ 
id the 



jfse 
ttiid 



lommun i ty Co 1 - 
schools had 
nts (50) v;ere 



' Over 7,5% of the students attenjded day ses__, 
only at UM University College and .Johns Hopkins 
students attend night school in signif^ant amount^ 
Those same students also took 1 or more isourSGS^al;^ 
during the day. At Towson 60% of the StuHents were 
juniors or seniors, at Baltimore Communit^' College 7 5% 
were freshmen-sophomores, at Catonsvill« 
lege 66% were freshmen-sophomores. Thr- 
over 50% of all the students. 12% of , 
in their laest 30 hours at UMBC. There is/a rule against 
caking more than 6 Incurs elsewhere during your last 30 
Hours at UMBC. 'However, if they, were not exceptions it 
mL indicate an inability to get-^eeded cour^ at UMBC 
during the session. , . 

4. Session ^in Which, the. Course was Taken 

Over 7-&%-of-t^.e students took ^a course elsewhere 
"^tKdng the day. But they took signrificant (more than 10) 
nSeis of courses at night in the ^llowing departments: 
English^ 54.%, .pth 44^rIPsychologi» 41%, and Sociology 26 



5. Hours Taken at UMBC-^ ^ 

Kohe^ of the freshmen took a course at tJMBQ^^vhile 
taking their courses eXsewher;^. 95^ of the Scieh^eie 
majors and 94% of the Math mafjors v/ere also in thirS^ 
group. 26"u of those students v/ho said the course was 
easieTr elsewhere also took 1 course at WlBC. 



6- Classification > A 

62% ot the students whcr^said that they took\ the 
course elsewhere becausei it: 'was not offered at UiyiBC 
v;ere junior-seniors and^of those who said the UMBC cfourse^ 
^-^as full 62% V7ere freshmen. The most frequently cit-ed 
reasons by class year is as follov;s: 




Fre 
Sopho 
Junior 
Senior 



Close to home 
II Iff ti 



28% 
35% 

at^UMBC 40% 

" 22% 

.Conflict witK/V7prk 



Cheaper V 
Not at UMBC 
Close to- home 



17%^ 
17% 
15% 
20% 



22^ 



7. Over 60 H&urs Completed 

34% of the students had . completed pver 60 hours 
at UMBC by the start of the session. The departments 
in which they took the courses reflected the different 
needs of the students at their lev^l in their academid 
careers: 



English 
Math 
>hysics 
fiology 
ihemistry 
Economics 
Psychology 
Sociology 



91% less than 60 

52% more than 60 

57% " " 

81% less than 60 

83% " " " 

80% ' r " " 

76% " " " 

71% " " 



However, the divisional majors of those student 
reflects. that onLy in the - Science/ Division v/ere the 
students predominantly lower clas/smen:. 



Science 
Socbial Science 
Maih/Physics 
Humanities 



80% less than 60 
64% inore than 60 
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This 



indicatc's that there is a different n ood for soma 

cl ivisiotKiI courses by upper or 

The reason for taking, courses nost fr^ 



lower level students. 



jquently cited by 

those with les-i than 50 hours v/as "close to honje" -30%; 
with more than 60 hours was "not offered afUMBC" 35^. 



8. , In Last 30 Hours , •• 

' The most frequenbly cited dQpartmsnt for students 
^"^heir last 30 hours was Math 16%. 

Howevef r 62% of all students in their last 30 hours ^ 
.v;ere Social Science majors. Thes^ tv;o findings indica^ 
\hat the^ P^er level activities in some departments ma 
b e causOT^y members of other divisions . The most fre- 
quervtly cited reason for taking a course elsewhere by 
'the last 30 group v/as "not offered at UMBC" 24%. 

9. Department in Which the Course was Taken / 

An examination of the highest departments in v;hich 
the major took ^courses" indicate the following: 




Science Division Majors Chem. 30% 

Humanities " " .Educ. 20% 

Social Science Division Majors Psych. 20% 

Mathematics " " Math. . 61% 

Undeclared iMajors Psych. 20% 

Only in Huiman^ies' and Mathematics' v;as there a sig4if i-| 
can.t number of fnaj or s taking courses unrelated to their 
majors. The i^st frequently cited reason in those depart- 
ments wi=fcL6h had more than 20 of our studentte was as folUoMrs 



Biol. 18% 
Span 13% 
Socy. 15? 
Psy^h.32% 
SoCy. 15% 



Englisli ' - 
Math 
Physics 
Biology^ 
Chemi's^ry 
'Psychology 
Sociology , 



Close to homa 





28% 
26% 
43% 
39% 
30% 
41% 
,32% 



Hov/ever, at least 50% of all UMBC declared mkjor^s took 
courses in thei^ same division* \ The mos:t 

freque^^^tly cited reason by each" of divisional majors 
was "not of fe^ed' at UMBC" 25% to 40% of the time. 



/ 




CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMI-IENDATIONS 

Thp data Gtrongly suggests thcit coulc/ ha^^' met 
the facial session needs of tna students vz/th a dif fe- 
rent ^^pproach to the" methods of selecting ycoufse ofJEer- 
iligir The historical tradition of special s^uvmer < session 
has pome f rom^ the viev/point of neeting i^kcy income needs 
o?\the faculty and not the academic .n^eds of the sti^depts 

T\jo viable alternatives e>;ist to ixibve > av/ay f r om 
4:his view of special seB^pnsl Option 1: At spring pre- 
rogistrevtion students fill* out a f5yrm indicating their 
c'noice of courses to be offered xri the summer session 
and indicate their majo^r and the reasoo for their selec- 
tion, of that course. Option 2/ Mail a questionnaire 
vto all non^graduating students y/ho are majors .in the. 
departmeats which* have had the previous surraners highest 
•number of students* taking cbuifses elsewhere. The ques- 
tionnaire asks the scime kind -of questions which are asked 
in Option 1. Option 3:- ReqUest from the Office of Ad- 
missions and Registrations an analysis of the Unmet 
academic needs of the students v/ho'' tried to register ' . 
for full courses in the past year. Require that students 
who wish to be. put^on "v/aiting lists" of closed courses ^ 
complete a form which in^^tes their major 'and whether 
the course is an elective or required for .them. ^ 

There are i^veral additional optiohs which we could 
use Iwhich were pioneered at Indiana University, Purdue 
Uni\iersity, and the University of Texas, Houston but 
thewall require imre highly sophisticated, automated 
regiistration. Theiir^^stem analyzed spring-fall pre- 
registration by students v/hd take courses by chose who • 
take course's for electives or to meet majtor requirements. 

Special sessions can be used as a device to decrease 
the unmet academic needs of students in the regular ses- 
sions. It cairtAonly do so v/ith soma analysis, of the data 
v/hich the 3 options provide, \^ 



9 





This indicat es that there is a diff erent Yiood for som£^ 
divisional courses by -upper or l(y.ver level s.tudonLs . 
The reason for taking courses nost frequently cited by 
^ those v/i'th less th?.n 60 hours v/^s lose ;to home" 30%; 
v;ith more than 60 hours wcs^ "no* offered. at^'uriBC" 3.55. 



8. 



In Last 30 Hours' k 



The most frequently, cited department for students 
"N^rTr^fehsi^f last 30 hours v/as Math 16%. . ' , * 
Hov7eve'r7:62% of all students in their last 3 0 hours 
v/ere Social Science in$.jors. TheW^tv;q^ f indin^^lindica 
/ that t]?e upper level^ctivities in sone departments ma 
^be caused by menibers of other divisions .^ The most fre 
qu^ntiy cited reason for taking, a course , elsewhere by 
the last 30 group v/as "not offeree^ at UMBC" 24%. 

9 . .department in Which the Course ^v/as Taken . 

An examination of, the highest departments in v/hiah 
the major took courses- indicate the following: 




Science Division Majors 
Humanities " " 
Social Science Division Majors. 



Bipl. 18% 

Spany- 13% 



Mathematics 



Undeclared Majors 



Chera. 30% 
Educ. 20% 

Psych.' 20% Socy. 15% 
Math. 61% >^I^sy,6h.32% 
Psych. 20%''^ Socy. '15% 



Only in Humanities' and Mathematics v/as there a si^hif 
cant, nupiber of^ majors taking courses unrelated to^ theirV , 
-majors. The most frequently cited reason in those depart- 
ments 'which had more th^ 20 of our studentfe v^as as follov;s: 




English 

Math 

Physics 

Bio^ggy 

Chemistry 

Psychology 

Sociology 



Close to horae 
Not offere 



28% 




Close t aJiQiae. 
II It 



/32% 



V 
\ 



-Kov/ever, ^it least 50% ^^fff^^ UMBC declared mkjors took 
courses in "their saina division^ " . _ ^ \ The nosp-^ 
frequej^'^ly cited reason by each' of divisional m/Qors, 
vas "not offered at UMBC" 25% to 40% of the time."> , . 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMBMDATIONS 

Thp data Gtrohgly suggests that w 
the/§p;sci4i session needs c^f 'the stuae 
rent ^ppicoach the methods of select 
[•he historical" tradition^ of spe 
>me from the viev;point of neeting 
le faculty and not the academic .n^^ 
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hcvvG^met 

a diffe- 
se offer- ' * 
mjer ^session 
xncome^ ne^ds^ 
the" students 



'•T\';o viable alte-rnaiives exist to/-fnove . av^ay froni 
this vie\/ of special sess4pnsj„ Ophic^n 1: At spring pre-^ 
rcg-istratioh students fill out form indicating their 
.choice "of - (!:ourses -to be offered Xn the' sumirrer session 
and indicate their major and the' reason for their selec- 
tion of that course. Option' 2/{ Wail a que3tionn^ire . 
to all ndn;^raduating studehts v/ho ^re ^majors, •fin the. 
departments which have had the previdus summers highest* 
niJmber of students^taking cousfses elsewhere. The ques- 
tionnaire .asks the same^ kind of questions which are asked 
inception 1. Option 3: Rec^_est. from the Of^^ice of Ad- 
missions and Registrations an analysis of the unmet 
academic needs of the students v/hd tried to register 
for full courses in the pcist year. Require thiit students 
who v;ish to be put^dn "vzaitijig lists" of closed courses 
cdiUjJlete a form v/hich indicates their major and V7hether 
the'^fcourse- is an elective 037 required for, them. ' ^ . 

-There are several additional optiohs which we could 
us-e Iwhich were pioneered at Indiana University, Purdue 
aJhi\iersity, and the University of Texas, Houston but 
they/ all require a more highly sophisticated, automated 
registraticyi. Their system analyEed spring-^all pre- 
regilstration by students V7hor take courses by those who 
take c^jurses for electives or to meet major requirements. 

Special sessions can be used as a device to^ decrease 
the unmet academic needs of students in the regularises-, 
sions* It can^only do so v/ith'some analysis of the' data 
which the 3 options provide, ' ^ . 



